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tfl see, then, it is my destiny to contend with children in my old
age"; alluding at the same time to Harms, who, being but a mere
youth, had given him great trouble, and brought him into extreme
danger. But being undeceived afterwards by better intelligence, and
finding the whole city prepared to meet Pompey, and receive him
with every display of kindness and honor, he resolved to exceed
them all. And, therefore, going out foremost to meet him and em-
bracing him with great cordiality, he gave him his welcome aloud
in the title of Magnus, or the Great, and bade all that were present
call him by that name. Others say that he had this title first given
him by a general acclamation of all the army in Africa, but that it
was fixed upon him by this ratification of Sylla. It Is certain that
he himself was the last that owned the title; for it was a long time
after, when he was sent proconsul into Spain against Sertorius, that
he began to write himself in his letters and commissions by the name
of Pompeius Magnus; common and familiar use having then worn
off the invidiousness of the title. And one cannot but accord respect
and admiration to the ancient Romans, who did not reward the suc-
cesses of action and conduct in war alone with such honorable titles,
but adorned likewise the virtue and services of eminent men in civil
government with the same distinctions and marks of honor. Two
persons received from the people the name of Maximus, or the Great-
est, Valerius for reconciling the senate and people, and Fabius Rullus,
because he put out of the senate certain sons of freed slaves who had
been admitted into it because of their wealth.
Pompey now desired the honor of a triumph, which Sylla opposed,
alleging that the law allowed that honor to none but consuls and
praetors, and therefore Scipio the elder, who subdued the Cartha-
ginians in Spain in far greater and nobler conflicts, never petitioned
for a triumph, because he had never been consul or praetor; and if
Pompey, who had scarcely yet fully grown a beard, and was not of
age to be a senator, should enter the city to triumph, what a weight
of envy would it bring, he said, at once upon his government and
Pompey's honor. This was his language to Pompey, intimating that
he could not by any means yield to his request, but if he would per-
sist in his ambition, that he was resolved to interpose his power to
humble him. Pompey, however, was not daunted; but bade Sylla
recollect that more worshiped the rising than the setting sun; as if
to tell him that his power was increasing and Sylla's in the wane.
Sylla did not perfectly hear the words, but observing a sort of amaze-
ment and wonder in the looks and gestures of those that did hear
them, he asked what it was that he said. When It was told him,
he seemed astounded at Pompey's boldness, and cried out twice to-
gether, "Let him triumph," and when others began to show their
disapprobation and offense at it, Pompey, it is said, to gall and vex